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WI SUCAIL WuSLUORe 


The Boston Musical Visitor is issued 
by an association of responsible gentle- 
men, semi-monthly, in the royal octavo 
form, af eight closely-printed pages. It 
is devoted to vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic, and, for its high, moral, and religious 
character, has been recommended by 
many of the best periodicals, of every 
sect and party ; onlte men of eminence, 
in different states, for its complete adap 
tation to the growing state of music in this 
country. Musical information, local and 
furelgn, lite rary, scientific, theoretical, 
and practical, for choirs, instruments, so- 
cieties, and sehools, with a varicty of 
original music, is furnished through the 
columns of this work, principally by a 
number of individuals of distinguished 
reputauon, 


TERMS. To single subscribers, $1 
per annum. Fifty cents per annum to 
echools, choirs, musical socicties, and all 
literary institutions, for a number not less 
than ten, sent to one address. 

Ministers receive two copies for $1. 

All business, relating to the Musical 
Visitor, is done at the office of publica- 
tion, No, 8, Court Square, opposite the 
sisle coor of the New Court House, over 
the Coroner's office, Boston. 





All current money, in any state, 
(Eastern spreterred,) will be received in 
payment, which must be in advance. 

All contributiomws, subscriptions, letters, 
and moneys, from agents and others, 


must be sent to H. W. DAY, Boston, | 


Mass., post paid, 


Unpaid letters re- 
main in the office. 


Ju the first volume, 


there were published more than one hua- | 


dred pieces of original music, with var- 
ous cuts and engravings, illustrating ia- 
teresting scientific topics. The work has 
been favorably noticed by more than one 
hundred penodicals; by many, in terme 
of high approbation. In choirs and 
schools, the rnusic is sung, and the matter 
read, with much interest and profit. 
Hundreds of communications pronounce 
it ** just the thing.’’ 

Poustinasters are autherized to send on 
names, and the advance pay, free from 
expense 

Allorders, directed as above, to H. W. 
Day, will receive prompt attention. 

aF A discount of twenty per cent. is 
made to local agents, when desired. 

At the end of the year, subscribers at 
half price, in numbers of ten or more, 
can have the work continued, by sever- 
ally handing 50 cents each to one of the 
number, requesting him to forward the 
Whole amount as above directed. 
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THE ANNUAL 


MUSICAL EXERCISES IN 


BOSTON .—Conrinven. 





Mr. Whittemore appreciated the remarks of the pre- 


vious gentleman. 


to give his vote in the affirmative. 


He, however saw sufficient reason 


If there were eases 


jthe thing sacred. But this, the question did not an- 


meant nothing at all. 


‘sincerity and with how much good intention for the 


of abuse, it would be well to draft a resolution, express-; 
ing our disapprobation of concerts improperly conduct- 
ed. In relation to the Mesiah, he thought that the 
production proved the Author to be a religious man. 
The work was generally regarded as a religious com-| 
position, and its performance was productive of good 
impressions. There had been abuses of the Oratorio, 
and efforts should be made to prevent their recurence. 
Against all improprieties he would vote with pleasure. 

Mr. Lueas remarked, that whatever might be the 
sacredness of the Mesiah, it was first performed at the 
theatre, and was written for that purpose. It was the 
propriety of a thing both in itself and in its use, which 
gave it a sacredness of character. The fact that the 
words of the Mesiah were taken from the Bible; and 


the composition performed in the theatre, did not make | 


















































ticipate. It was more particularly the manner of per- 
formance and the music of the so called sacred con- 
certs, and Oratorios, which we should consider. 

Mr. Warner wished to know about the manner :— 
What was it? 

Mr. Lernard was surprised when this question was 
announced, and confessed that much was added to his 
astonishment, when we were gravely told that the 
word Oratorio, meant any thing we pleased ;—that it 
Every man had a right to give 


his own interpretation to the question. But he could 


see no propriety in the question whatever. The intent “4 
and meaning of the question was sufficiently plain, +4 
and if decided in the negative, there was no telling oh 
what would be the end of the matter. He went noth- a 


ing for the appropriateness, but for the character of the ‘ 
thing. On that Its sacredness chiefly depended, and 
not on the influence of the music.* For the last twen- 
ty-five years the same question had been agitated at 
different times, and with different motives. With what 


promotion of the art of music, he had no means of ; 
telling. 

Mr. Lucas wished to know if the word Oratorio, 
was not to be interpreted as generally understood in / 
this community, and in the far west ;—and furthermore, 
if the gentleman pretended to deny the fact, that the 
Oratorio performances, so styled, were generally ob- 
jected to by all the Clergy and all the serious minded 
portions of Society? In relation to this, it was highly 
desirable there should be a reform. Ue would not in- 
duce this couvention to vote in the negative, if the 
manner of these performances was sacred as well as 
the composition. To him, it was almost ridiculous, for 
persons to talk about the sacredness of a performance, 
heterogenous in character, and sustained by persons, 
many of whom were destitute of all regard for sacred 
things. This was really the character of a large por- 
tion of the so called Oratories, and concerts of sacred 
music. We knew that much depended on the man- 
agement of a concert to draw a full house; this was 
duly attended to. But as to the propriety of the mu- 
sic, Whether proper or improper, it it would draw a 


——— 


Readers will make their own comments on these sentiments. 
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full house, wihion further was required. 
such performances had a bad influence on church mu-! 


? — 
sic, NUsSt be eviden 


for ‘ people. 


worship, but even as fa 
the purpose of amuseine nt. 


the cultivation of 
ledge extended, any devotional exercise in connection 
would have been entirely out meeting. 


with these performances, 
The time for adjournment having arrived, the stand- 


of place. He well knew "that the christian community 5! 
some of the best clergy of the established church, to-| ing committee proposed the following question for dis- 

‘ther with the dissenters generally were oppose ‘d to cussion, when the present one should have been suthi- 
the recurence of these performances. 
he only stated what really occurred a year or two since 
when he was present at the great musical festival in 


Dramingham. IIe took pains ro be there and attend sie 2? 


4] 


some of the exercises. 
became acquainted with a number oi 
‘turgis, well known in this country, = 
. Before he reached Bramingham, not knowing the gen- 

4 eral impression in regard to these musical festivals, he) Tracuers or Music changing trom place to place. 
him a room, lest In most cases they are apt to apply too frequently 
; But on to teachers of music, the old adage “ A new broom 
his arrival, he (Mr. Sturgis) told him (Mr. Mason) that sweeps clean ; supposing that it is well to employ a 
he could not conscientiontiously get him a room, since new teacher every year, and turn away the last one. 
by putting This course in nine cases out of ten is most impolitic. 
He there. It is no doubt true, to some extent, that teachers make 
more effort in the first school than in suceeeding ones, 
him that he to improve their class. But the case before 
would have been happy to have invited him to histo is the more general, viz., that of turning 
teachers of music who are worthy of patronage. 
wrongly supposed that a teacher must he aided in es- 
tablishing a school, and after that he is left to go on, 
In the afternoon Mr. and beat the bush to raise another. 
(John Angel) James preached a sermon on the subjec t) This is particularly wrong. There isa constant 
and exhorted his people to stay from this scene of 
musement, which he regarded as produc tive of great! ciety , first, to aid in establishing good singing schools ; 
second, to continue to support and pi atronize, by send- 
any one jing ¢ hildre ‘n, and by encouraging all the young 
He (Mr. M: ison), ple to attend, The singing se shoo! should be ke spt 
alive in the same way that the pastor is supported—by 
his inte T- timely efforts. It is next to impossible for any teach- 
course he found that the sentiment among christi: ans er to succeed without such aid. He must have 
In relation to his own expericnee, he first, he must have it all the time. Third, 
familiar with Oratorios for, 'teacher, or even a tolerable one, should be 
the last thirty years at least, and for the last eight yeers and e ncouraged in his school. The whole matter may 
had been more or less e ngage ‘din sustaining the ‘Mm i— be summed up ina fe w words. Every society should 
employ constantly a teacher of music, and the 


whom was Joseph 


} had written to Mr. Sturgis to secure 
he should be disappointed in that particular. 


it would be encourageing him to do evil, 
the cup to his neighbors mouth to drink. 
fore did not provide the room. 
a room, and called on Mr. 8. 


house were it not that he 


=s 


evil Hle (Mr. 


— . ee. 


wus the same, 


ide had also been the conductor of 


MUSICAL VISITOR. . 


did not wish 


teforence had been 
all his other Or- 
theatre, and performed cn 
ILis first successful per- 
afterwards 
' theatres in Lon 
ver bis death. 


Atier that his Mesiah and other 


And so far as his 


He however, obtained 


was then attending these ex- 
ercises. He attended the Baptist church on Sunday, 
orning, and the minisier warned his congregation 
against attending this festival. 


James) also remarked, that during’ 
that week, he should not receive calls from 
who was attending those exercises. 
therefore did not make any calls on the ¢ le ‘rgy although 
he had an introduction to several. 


remarked that he had been 


» or two church 








Now t that!\votional singing was a task. They took more pleas- 
ure im music ‘al occasions exe iting in nature, and where 
at the intermission, loud talking and hughking would 


4 


In this respect, ciently considered. 

“Is it desirable to introduce glee-singing tnto sing- 
ing schools designed for the cultivation of church mu- 
The meeting then adjourned to Ll o'clock A. 
On his passage to England, he M. the next day. Our report of the doings now em- 
‘friends, among braces all that was done ine luding Y riday Aug. 
aS —_ ———— 
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in calling the attention of the community to the 
« pieces were ona rformed in 7 ices appropriated to public ject. He did not wish by any means, to speak agarmst 
e (Mr. Mason) knew, for Ori atories and Conce rts, but the abuses he condemned. 
The ‘y were performe “" in A proper exhibition of sacred music under 
the same manner ais the eae ra, having no reference to rangements, might have a good effect. But concerts 
know- of this kind, fshould be under the influence of the 
same spirit which would be suitable to a devotional 


_~ 


to make a not be out of plac e. The feelings of others were ex- 
emarks which would! cited by the various instruments, and various mac me 
ery consequent on ge tting up such performances. 
said it was with diflic ulty “that he had been able to keep 
up the interest of such members of his choir, as were 
so much engaged in Concerts and Oratorios, although 
Oratorios the performances had been under his own directions 
lon where and got up by his own influence. His own 
Atier that was that Oratorios and Concerts as “ generally’ 
‘y were performed at the had no favorable effect on church music. Still, 
ititister Abby ‘ and PP ikl Vs as a matter of amuse- eal e ‘xhibitions prope rly cond: icte “d, hi: id a good effe on 4 


opinion 
given, 
musi- 


sub- 


yt i. 


food ar- 


alluded 


away 


It is 


duty on the part of the members of a church and so- 


pe O- 


it 
a good 
retained 


at 


same 


choirs during the time, and from experience, It was teacher or chorister—take measures, and actually put 


his deliberate opinion, 
a dirert tendency to weaken the 
this had been the case with 
choir. Point out to hima person in his own choir, care fully atte ‘nded to year afier year, and month afler 

on these pe rform- month. ‘The means of doing this were pointed out 
point out one who e 


sic. He knew 


i who was constant 


enees, and he y 


about the si nple 
/ were much interested in the 


ing about attending the humble Choir meeting. De-and steady habits, and especially if pious, goes into a 





that Oratorios and cSneerts had 
stin chureli mu- 


i lis attendance. 


thent in operation, to have all the children and young 
people taught sac ted music in the congregation. 


lt 


his OWN should be a re ‘gular affair—a permanent arrangement, 


ared nothing jn a previous article. 
chant. Some! GET A GOOD TEACHER OR CHORISTER, 
Oratorio but eared noth-| AND KEEP HIM. When a man of good morals 
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community, the minister, and members of the church 
are certainly chargeable with blame, if they do not, 
actively DO SOMETHING to encourage him to take upa 
permanent residence there, by constantly aiding him 


in getting up schools, and in sustaining them. 





Mvusicat Association N. Y. From a letter of a 
correspondent, we learn the following particulars : 

Dear Sirn—During the last year, the principal 
singers of old Genesee, (now Genesee and Wyoming 
counties,) have met eight or ten times in concert. In 
Dec: last, a Constitution was adopted for our govern- 
ment. The time, and place of meeting are determined 
by a vote of the officers or Association when togeth- 
er. 





ding, yet the agregate upon all individuals must be a 
considerable matter. But so far from the effect being 
insignificant, we contend, that it is worthy of the at- 
tention and careful consideration of statesmen and law- 
givers, parents, teachers and philanthropists. The 
well known dictum, Let me make the people’s ballads, 
and I care not who makes their laws,’ was founded 
not only on a knowledge of human nature, but on an 
acquaintance with the means by which a deep and per- 
jmanent impression is to be made on men’s minds and 
character. And noone who reflects for a moment upor 
the part of our nature to which music appeals, or ups 

the effects which have been produced by it, can doubt 
that it can be made, for it has been made, a means of 
powerful influence for good or for evil. It addresses 





Now follows the programe of a Concert by the 
Genesee Musical Association, at Perry Centre, on! 
Tuesday evening May 4th, 1841. The President of 
the Association, Mr. F. Brooks, seems to take a deep, 
interest in the promotion of the subject. 

We have thought it would be interesting to many of 
our readers to know what kind of music is per- 
formed at concerts in that part of the country, and have 


itself to the emotions, the passions of men ; it excites 
them; it represses them; it is the universal stimulus, 
and the natural, irresistable expression of the feelings. 
Who can doubt that men are governed,more by feeling 
and impulse than by reason and reflection? Who can 
question, then, the power of the art by which the ac- 
tive capacities of our natures are so much affected? It 


| 


excites the imagination, too in a degree scarcely sur- 
igh: passed by the most powerful of its sister arts, and by 
; this combination of influences becomes more efficien 
Part 1. Denmark, Before Jehovah's Awful Throne’ - ‘ - om oe wm 
Shr. Madan. Prayer. Motette. O, praise the Parcat than poetry itself. The experience of the world, in 
etd ied Wehien Catalin md the I al . | all ages and nations, not excepting our own practi val, 
en Se d. —_ 2 ses I ft ua? ’ il de E 'S mechanical, language and nation, confirms the asser- 
sec -eda—do. si y ) ou eads f.ter-|,: << = - : r 
wah (iibtn Chee ian ;* Ex — ' O Pp | tions we are making of the power of music. Without 
‘ autes. i ' H “xeelsis. on os i 2 : 
Jot tis a Fearful Ni rhit s Ne] C = Th, refering to the stories which have come down to us 
f i ‘car svigni— od. LWEISOD]. epnhnas ile a ° ° ° ° 
tat be : ‘ puns, + 2Ciifrom antiquity, we will only express our conviction that 
Spacious Firmament—L. Mason. Motette, When we ; - ; > 
ie ta ‘Wiemaian. Weis  CAimtios Aust : The an additional impetus was given to the French Revolu- 
r—We . : y. , 1 : P : 
Forth is the Lord’s—I_. Mason ee '€ tion by the popular airs and songs which were then cir- 
ae t s 3 4 a sei... 2tason. | 7 - “ . ‘ 
Part? 1 i im ‘ , leadatod't that the national anthem of ‘ God save the 
art 2 ord of our Fathers—Webb. Good Morn-' “pmeates See eerie Sian ‘allne® mania Wilt teneie 
ing—J. W. Kerner. Three Huntsmen—O. Kreutzer.| Xing,” has produced a positive st upon the nation 
eres . : AUZCT. who have so long sung it, and that it has in fact saved 


While the Lark’s Gay Song—F. X. Eisse er. 7 . r 
C “hey eg 2 ees Fissenhofer.| 46 King from many a revolutionary impulse. We be- 
ome, let us sing a Merry Round—From Marachner. “ ; , 


‘ ‘ . : : ‘lieve, too, that the aid of music was invoked, not n 
Part 3. Sentence, Oh! how lovely is Zion.—A.\\..:. 72. 2... - , 


: dregs) 1 vain, in our own late elections. The permanent ef: 
Romberg. Song, The Old Arm Chair—H. Russell.\¢..,’ wore hah; 
a ‘ , ; ‘fect produced upon tlie national character by the habit- 
Hymn, Wake the Song of Jubilee—From Haydn. : , . ih 
he  s . : ton - ual practice of the art, is so obvious as always to have 
Song, Missionary Angel—O. Shaw. Temperance . . rdi 
: : . , Sako been a subject of applanse or reproach, according as a 
Ifymn, Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims—L. Ma- . pt. 
Agus ind Chant Che Beil i, ia (refinement was thought to be produced, or effeminacy 
son. Measured Chi “ather whoa May -! |: : , r . : 
. ’ art it 22a) puted as its consequenceg We do not think there 
en—L. Mason. . ly.” tee” at « . 
— isany danger of weakening the real strength of the 
Extract from the North American Review for April character, by the love or the practice of any of the 
- ins the meat, ag t mM : 
1241.--THe POWER oF Music.—Of all the fine arts, mu-||arts of embellishment ; least of ail by that of music, 
sic is the most extensive in its influence. There are|which exercises and developes at once, the physical, 
more persons in all countries and in all stages of civ- intellectual and moral powers. The marble is not 
ilization who are agreeably or powerfully affected by|softened when the jagged corners of the block are eut 
Music, than there are who can enjoy any other art.—|/off, and its rough surface smoothed, and it is convert- 
Strangely as this assertion may sound to those who}|ed from a shapeless mass into a rounded, light and 
were taught, as was commonly believed twenty years||graceful form. There is so much of inertness, selish- 
ago, that an car for music is a rare endowment it is ney-| ness and ferocity inberent in huwan nature, that we 
ertheless literally true. The rarity is, to” find one who think it of the utmost importance to cherish every 
has not an ear for music or cannot be afiected by it in||thing which has a tendency to excite the kind and 
y . ee > : i 23 ace » agdwun 
any manner. We care not how simple, or coarse, or|gentle feelings to activity. Musie has some advan- 
uncouth it may be,—if it be as inartificial as the ac-|'tages which add to its power, and therefore to its im. 
compniment of an Indian dance, or as monotonous as) portance; mM conyparison with other pursuits, Ofthese 
a death song, still if one be excited or touched oy it}|we propose to speak briefly. 
he has an. ear for music, which needs nothing) It is pre-emimently a social enjoyment. A man 
but suitable cultivation to be educated to enjoy the|/may, to be sure, sing or play, but the presence of one 
most complicated harmony of a symphony by the who can accompany him much more than doubles his 
|Ipleasure. Ile will seek associations with others, 


therefore concluded to give the order of exercises en-| 








most scientific composers. 

we have heard of such a thing as aperson who was|therefore, which cannot fail to render necessary a 
insensible to the beauties of other arts, nay we have! greater or less degree of yielding to their w ishes and 
seen such, but never have we heard of one who was|lopinions ; and every instance of this strengthens his 
already indifferent to all kinds of music. We beleive||sy mpathy and benevolence, and in the same ri io di- 
no such human beings do exist, and therefore we say|(minishes his selfishness. ‘he pleasures of harniony 
that the influence of music is universal. “fiean scarcely be obtained without the co-operation ot 
If the effect produced upon an individual were tri-) numbers, and some of the most valuable qualities, iu- 
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tellectaal and moral, are brought inte action by com-||mothe 1 raise ad ap nine “children, four sons and five 
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bination forsuch a purpose. There is no such néces- daughters, and not a single failure of an easy singer 
sary con oination in the other arts. They stand sep- among them all, and all have arrived at the years of 
tiaic, aud have their different and peculiar beauties ; manhood. My own family are the same in number, 


while music draws her sisters around her, and the fas- with this difference, five are sons and four are daugh- 
cination of each is heightened by the mingled charms ters. All are of age, and all are singers, and I trust “all 
of her companions. There is one other union we will are yet alive. The mother of my children has been as 
mention, which though not pec ‘uliar to music, is more easy and as natural a singer as any one of my ac- 
manifest in that study than in almost any other, the quaintances. I believe it rare that she ever took a 
union of amusing or pleasing occupation with that child in her arms without singing to it. That was 
which is usefal. The mathematics are generally con- not all, singing was always interwoven with all her 
sidered as particularly useful in giving to the mind domestic labors inthe house. I make this digression 
habits of precision and method, without which true lof my narrative because it is what I personally know, 
results cannot be obtained. it is the same with the both: of my father’s family and of my own. I now 
study of the elements of music. The division of the |pass to notice my advantages in this science. 
notes by length, and their separation by interval is au And it came to pass ‘when I was about twelve 
study of the very same nature with mathematics, years of age, that a singing school was got up, about 
while accuracy, method and order, are not less indie- two miles from my father’s house. In much fear and 
pe ‘nsable to the attainment of pleasing results. Music tre ‘mbling, I went, with the rest of the boys in our 
is, as it were, mathematics in action, and what is an/town. 1 was told, on the way to the first school, that 
important addition to the youthful student, is agrea- |the master would try every Voice alone, to see if it was 
ble’action, He can learn to add, subtrac t, multiply, good. The thought of having my voice tried in that 
and divide by whole, half, and quarter notes, as well way, by a singing master too, brought a heavy damp 
as he can by Arabic figures; while tones and semi- on my spirits. I said nothing, but traveled on to the 
tones, with the exponent flats and sharps, may give place to see what a singing-school might be. When 
him a practical idea of fractions, as accurate as the we came to the house, quite a number of young ladies 
rules of Colburn or Emerson. He cannot help learn- and gentlemen had come, and were coming to the 
ing something besides music. In gaining a competent school. This was the first school which IT attended 
knowledge of that, he is learning arithmetic as sure ‘ly of any kind, with very little exception. I did not pay 
as by the use of the slate and pencil, and he is ac- muc h atte ntion to the scholars, but I watched the 
quiring habits which cannot fail to benefit him in eve-) master closely. We were soon paraded all round the 
ry other pursuit of life. room, sté nding up to boards supported by old-fashioned 
aes . e — tg? i kite hd ‘nchairs. I being the youngest of the company, 
4 he follow ing communication is from a vene rable), inaged to get the keane ‘st seat, hoping thereby to be 
minister of the gospelin Vermont. ‘The patriarchal the Jast to have my voice tried. The master took his 
style of the composition will make it the more inter-, place inside the circle, took’ out of his pocket, a paper 
esting to our readers. it is truly a pleasing thought inanuscript, with rules and tunes all written with pen 
to consider what Music is destined to be. It has thus and ink, read to us the rules, and then said we 
far kept pace with other mprovements pretty well.) must attend to the rising and faliing of the notes. I 
Of late it has gained much in the estimation of almost jal] take the libe ‘rty now tocall ladies and gentlemen, 





every community : ‘and things, just as they were called in that school. 
Friexp Mason.—Agreeable to your request, and AndI begin with the rules as they were called, first: 
my promise, When at Windsor Vt., I atte mpt rt give RULES 
you a short account of my own expe ole ‘nce in re lation seen 
LETTERS. FLATS. 
to singing. In the first place my parents were a little ° 
I 


more than Common. singers. They however knew 
nothin: of the rules of singing. All the knowle dge’ ; 
they had of it was by rote, or what they learned of Ten. 


F The natural place for mi is in B. 
& Treb. E 





























others by hearing only. Thei ‘ir voices were first rate, D But if B be flat mi is in E. 
and they were in the constant habit of singing in the C soe 
family. Here commences my little education, or B If B and E be flat mi is in A 
know ‘ledge in singing. : A 

I do not remember when I began to sing for the first > If B, E, and A be flat mi is in D. 
time, but as long back as any thing i is recolleeted by snug il 
me, i was singing with my father and mother. To -E If B, E, A, and D be flat mi is in G, 
my mother, howe ver, lam much more indebted for the, | SHARPS, 
first i impressions on my mind in relation to music than | But if F be sharp mi is in F. 
to my father. Seven of the first years of my life were. If F and C be sharp mi is in C. 
passed off, mostly with my mother, who was con-|| If fF, C, and G be sharp mi is in G. 
stantly singing to her little ones. Nothing like aj If F, C, G, and D be sbarp, mi is in D. 
pleasant singing — to learn — children to!) RISING AND FALLING NOTES. 
sing. IL thank God for a singing mother and a sing- 
ing fathe vr, and as little children are with their mothe r :., meen? -9-2_@_96- a 
more than their father, I am of a strong belief, both waa — —eeenas 








from my own e Xperience and observation, that monk a 
more de spends on the singing mother chan on the fa- “These rules, as then called were all that was 
ther. I cannot recollect of one case, where a singing, presented in that school. The books contained 
mother has failed of raising singing childre n. But I only one part each, bass books—tenor books— 

natonee call to mind many singing fathers, who|counter books, and treble books. Such as sung bass 
large families, without a singer among had a bass book—he that sung tenor had a tenor book 
rem. Timean ifthe mother did not sing atall. My '—he who sung counter, had a counter book, and the 


sadbe 


have raised 
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my way rejoicing, singing along home, I 
With all these things before the school, the good'should not mention how | took off my hat and made 
master began, ‘‘Come boys, you must rise and fall the! bows, if the practice among boys now a days was not 


/ 


gals, as then called, had treble books. - siaiads sa mo 988 


7 ind pohed nae an 


notes first and then the gals must try.”’ So he began as much out of fashion as old fa sol la. 

with the oldest, who stood at the head—*Now follow) | [This interesting communication will be concladed 
me right up and down; sound.’”’ So he sounded ;||in our next.] 

then the boy sounded, and followed the master up|} Tue Musicat Seysr. The enjoyment of music to 
and down as it was called. Some more than one half; those who are really capable of it may be called an 
could follow the master. Others would go up two or additional sense, and he who by some imperfection of 
three notes, and then fall back lower than the first mind or body, has no relish for divine sounds, is an 
note. My feelings grew acute. To see some of the most as much to be pitied as he who cannot see. One 
large boys, full twenty years old, make such dreadful sweet well which refreshes the hearts of his felllows, 
work, what couldl do! Great fits of laughing, both is to him a spring sealed and a fountain shut up; the 
with boys and gals, would often occur. This scared pleasant path that can lead others from the earthly 
me, and I was at my wit’s end. Now my eyes were and groveling ta the unearthly and divine, is to him a 
fixed on the Master's mouth, if possible to learn the barren and a prefitless one. He is bound to charity 
names of the notes before he came to me. I saw all and loving-kindness by one tie less than others; and 
that was needed was to make just the same sound that though he may make an excellent citizen, can hardly 
be made ; and it came to my mind that 1 could mimic pe said to be anamiable man. It was a pretty conccit 
every beast, and bird, and thing, that I had ever heard of some author, who accounted for the origin of the 
make any noise, and it was no more to mimic my (divine science, by supposing that Eve, ere the fall 
master than it was any thing else. while wandering in the twilight among the bowers of 


And then I had a | . 
firm belief I could do it. And 1 had only time to |paradise, heard the angels whispering together among 


draw in a long breath, and blow out the flutter of my |the trees; that she strove to imitate the beautifnl ac- 
heart, when the master came to me. ‘ Well my lad, cents of their voices, andthus produced the first mu- 
will you try?’ Yes sir.’’ I looked him in the sic ever made by a mortal. Music, if it cannot lift 
mouth, and as he spoke a note, so did I, both up and jthe soul to heaven, can at least bring it nearer to that 
down. I did not wait for him to call the note first; I bright abode, and open it for the reception of all holy 
spoke with him. Now by watching him so closely,'jand tender emotions.—Meckay’s Longbeard. 
and observing how he spoke the notes, I had not on- ——— mapa ie 
ly learned the names of the notes, but I had got also, 
by the form of his mouth what name would come so 
as to speak with him. The master turned away, 
saying, ‘this boy will make a singer.’ 1 felt well 
enough. Then the gals had their turn to rise and 
fall the notes. -* Come gals, now see If you can’t 
beat the boys.” So when he had gone through the’ 
gal’s side of the school, he’seemed to think the gals! 
had done rather the best. Now the rules were left! 
fortunes. Old Russia was brought on first. The 
master sang it over several times, first with the bass, 














SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 
HARMON Y:—conTINvED. 


THE CORD OF THE SEVENTH AND INVERSION CONTINUED. 





In practice, the chord of the seventh is seldom ac- 
companied by all the intervals of the third, fifth, sev- 
lenth and octave: sometimes the fifth is omitted, 
sometimes the octave and in some cases, both; the 
third and seventh, being essential intervals, can nev- 
er be left out. 

The other notes of the chord are limited to any par- 


then with the tenor, then with the counter, and then 
with the treble. Such as had notes looked on, such) 


ticulor movement, according to the progresion which 
the bass itself takes; they ascend or descend diatonic- 
ly to the notes of the following chord, or remain sta- 








as had none, listened to the rest. In this way, the; 





school went on through the winter. A good number tionary. 

of tunes were Jearned in this school, and were sung EXAMPLES. 

well as we thought; but as to the science of music No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

very little was gained, | 
At the close of the school, and after singing the — 































































































last night, we made a settlement with the master.—| 
He agreed to keep, as then called, for one shilling and| 
sixpence a night, and to take his pay in Indian corn) 
at three shillings a bushel. A true dividend was 
made of the cost among the boys, (the gals found can- 
dles for their part,) and it amounted to thirteen quarts| 
and one pint of corn apiece. After the master had| 
made some good wishes on us all, we were dismissed 

and all went home in harmony and good union. 

Now, my benevolent father had given me a small 
plot of ground, the summer before this school, on 
which I had raised nearly two bushels of corn. Early 
the next morning [ shelled out the corn—my mother 
handed me a clean pillow case with a smiling face, 
and helped me measure up the corn, good measure. 
J took it on my shoulder, and away I carried it, four 
miles on foot, to my master. I knocked at the door, 
went in, took off my hat in one hand, made a low bow, 
reached out the pillow case with the other, saying, 
‘*‘ here is your corn, sir.”’ The master took it with 
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The chord of the seventh admits of these inversions. 


sparkles in his eyes, emptied it, and handed the cloth! |The first inversion is formed by taking the third of the 
It consirts of a base 





I made another low bow, came out, and|to the original chord as a bass. 


back to me. 
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l Original Chord.- Third inver. Resolutions. J 





note, together with its third, fifth, and sixth. It oa 
called a chord ofthe fifth, and sixth, and is indicated in) —_—9 — 
ee ee pee 
harmony by the figures 5 or 5. The fifth in this chord | SU a A we eS oe a 
™ = - « —s SS a | } 
3 e/ oO m3 ‘ 


is the disonant interval of the original chord and must| 
| 






























































therefore descend one degree to its resolution. A bass'| ~-- T — 
6 | <2: Ot Oe oe 

note carrying a chord of the 5 generaly ascends one||}) —-~—————++-—-———+-+-__ — t 

degree, as at A, B; but it may also remain stationary,|| Sore eee rs il panera ai 


as at C, or descend one degree either ccromacio or di | 2 2 2 5b 


‘ 1] 
atonic as at D. || 
U 


The principal species of the chord of the seventh 












avs Ra wwe sibel ee SS aT rJare those placed upon the dominant and on the lead- 

— —f-—__}-—__ #—_ E ea ——} | ing note of the key: the first is called dominant sey- 
.S)— — aes 2 A ate: 1 A i enth, and the second, of which there are two kinds, 
ev B the chord of the seventh or leading note. These 


| chords do not require the note which forms the inter- 
ival of the seventh to be prepated, and their nataral 
resolutions is into the common chord of the key note 
itself, either direct or inverted. 


ON THE EAR. 


[ Continued. | 


Cocuniea. The third and last anatomical division 
of the internal ear, is the cochlea, or snail shell. Ree- 
ollecting how the canal of a snail shell winds about 








| 
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C D a central pillar, will enable the reader to understand 
<n ow OED OM EME —2 -J-2—— | the text. In the snail shell of the ear, however, there 
ee etanad mm. —__j|_} | fe) fh are two canals, side by side, which wind twice and a 
== = DO—-F > fp half round a central pillar,—which is a hollow pillar 

€ 6 :- 6 B65 ‘oe termed modiolus. At the apex, the two canals 

5 : 5 ~ 5b 43 open in one common cavity, but a thin slip of bene 
lcaps over both openings as well as over the top of the 


In the inversious of the seventh, the octave to the) hollow end of the pillar, Ikke a parasol. This is the 
bass note is generally ommitted in the accompaniment. cupola, in technical language. The upper end of the 
The second inrersion is formed by taking the fifth of j,ollow pillar is broad, but becoming narrower, hence 
the original chord in the bass. It consists of a bass it is denominated the infundibulum or tunnel shaped 
note, together with its third, fourth, and sixth. This extremity. Most writers on this subject describe two 
combinatiou is called a chord of the third and pillars, as constituting the centre, but it is unnecessa- 
oe ry minutie. After leaving the inner extremity of the 

fourth and is indicated in harmony by the figures 4 or vestibule, commences one canal of the cochlea, which 
3 |'becomes smaller and smaller, till it terminates under 

4 The third in the present chord is the dissonant in- the cupola. Now, Eee the reader were travel- 
‘ ling in this canal, he could step from the termination 
terval of the original chord, and must therefore de-)of the one, we are describing over the broad opening 
of the modiolus, shaded above by the cupola, into the 
A bass note carrying a chord of the : gene rally de- mouth of the second canal. By following its turns, 
. increasing in diameter, as he proceeds, till he has gone 

though it may also as-' twice round the modiolus, he would arrive at the fen- 


scend one degree to its resolution: 





scends one degree, as at A; 















cend one degree when the fourth is perfect, as atB. | estra rotunda or round window. This being like 

. parchment, semi-transparent, he could look into the 
Original Chord. Second inversion A. Resol. B. i tympanum where the little bones are lodged. 

-—6-—-—_1—__9_>—__ > 1-0-3 '" Thus it is that one canal is in reality a prolonga- 

ceacaieend he Oe Ee vestibule, and the other opens into the 

Oh A: SN. ATi; A AN, EN a, tympanum. A fluid fills the canals, which is prevent- 

' |ed from escaping by the oval window, in the vesti- 





bule, in one direction, and by the round one at the 
other. In the centre of this liquor, floating, are the 
































€ Wii Pe SS A ee finely organized threads of she acoustic nerve. 
ee tos oe | SCT hose animals having the power of combining 
3 4 4 é sounds to produce song, have a cochlea, and general- 





ly, a corresponding vocal aparatus. Birds, particu- 
The third inversion is formed by taking the seventh, larly, have a cochlea, bul it consists only of two ta- 
it consists of a bass pering tubes, united at one extremity, but diverging 


of the original chord as the bass. 
A musical ear was once 


note, together with its second, fourth, and sixth.—— at the other, as in man. 
This combination is called a chord of the second, and thought by physiologists to depend exclusively on a 


6 4 cochlea ; but common sense teaches us, and the fact 
is indicated in harmony by the figures 4, 5, or 2. Thejlis notorious, that singers as well as those who cannot 
2” ising, have ears constructed precisely alike ; and there- 


bass note itself is the dissonant interval of the orginal|ifore, the whole mystery depends on the peculiar de- 
chord ; itmust therefore descend one degree to its res-!|velopment of the brain. 
vluton. 
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DEVOTED TO VOCAL ANv INSTRUMENTAL muro. 1% 
ee cop 

Goop Tracuers would find encouragement in 
many of the large, perhaps most of the less villages 
in the state of New York. 

Ohio is beginning to present a good field. Public 
sentiment is turning much in favor of systemetic in- 
U__F |\\struction. 
| Some places in Tennessee would afford good en- 


couragement. 
aa, the spiral plate of the cochlea; b, the round sac, or sac of the!| A dozen good teachers would be well encouraged 
cochlea; ¢, alveus communis; g, the posterior, k, the superior, and /,|! y 


ststiniiet Getiisieention aanelh in Alabama. Even Texas is opening its hands for 
_ New England preaching and music. 

St, LAWRENCE ACADEMY. Besidesthe Principal, Rev. _— Many of the large cities of the south would come 
Brainerd, and three other instructors, Mr. W. W. Partridge is en-| to tl k j = »diatelv. if tk ol teachers 
ployed asa teacher of music. Gentlemen, 174; Ladies, *81; sotal,||UP © ue Work Immediately, t lorougn achers 
266. Tuition, $41 to $5 perterm. The course of studies is adapted should go and commence schools. 
to teachers and to students fitting for college. A Freshman class fit!) 
to enter the Sophomore year. Music is charged extra, $10 for 2: || GIUSSEPPE MARCO MARIA FELICE BLANGINI, Born 
mere - a — ; The institution is well supplied with philo-|jat Turin 1731, studied under the abbot Ottanl, chapel- 
s< vi smical « astre sal apparatus. oc% i ots-|| . : . : oe ‘ 

SapSteat, CpemnnT ae setronemnical apparatus. Location in Pots-/\master in the cathedrial there. In his 12th or 13th year, 
dam, N. ¥., Board, $1,25 to $2, or $125 per year for all expenses | ' ‘i ; ‘ 
Were commend that they have vocal music taught free of expense. ihe accompanied the choir of this church on the organ. 

Tue WesTERN RESERVE TEACHER’s SEMINARY. This insti | At the age of 14 years, he excecuted a mass with a 
tution is open to both sexes—is located in the village of Kirtland , complete orchestre. In 1799, he went to Paris, gave 
Lake Co., Ohio, two anda half miles from thejgreat thoroughtare) Jegsons in singing, and was soou employed as a com- 
from Buffalo to Detroit, the number of students for the year endin- ee The : Lotlien' ofthe Pelee ro . and 
July 7, 1241, was of gentlemen 166; Ladies 110; total, 276. Numg| poser. : 1e completion O t ic aise : uenna, an ope ra 
ber of teachers among the students, 156. The number employed in left unfinished by Della Maria, was Intrusted to him ; 
teaching some part of the year, 94, The Board of Instructors, 5, hay-||and soon after appeared his Zelie and Ferville, Naph- 
ing at the head Mr. Asa D. Lord. ° : : = oa Ne 

atie, ‘Siwens $3. weeks eat BA Wteidcdey te Ana eas thali, and other operas. His concerts, in whicb he ac- 
weeks from Sd Wednesdvy in November, and 15 weeks from - SI companied by his own singing with much taste and 
Wednesday in March, Tuition from $4,50 to $5,50 per week; in expresion, were the resort of all musical connoisseurs 








Explanation of Figure 9. 

Let it be remembered by the reader, that that 
part of the Jast as well as the following diagram 
which has a sort of shell like turn, is deaominate 
the cochlea. 

The object of this drawing is to show the soft 
contents oj the labyrinth, of their natural size, and 
in their natnral situation, AJl the rock-like por- 
tions of the temporal bone have been broken 
away. 
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“| es em $3 to S4. The Rep — Department is _e and amateurs. Having in 1805, been invited to Mu- 
model school of the Teachers Seminary. The course of study re-|) . © : 
quires three years. nich, he executed an oprea there, in consequence ot 


ONE THING QUITE INTERESTING. We observe in the) which the king of Bavaria appointed him his chapel- 
order of studies, (10) Vocul Music—singing by rote. In the course master. In 1809, the prince Borghese appointed him 
for the second year, (9) Science of Vocal Music. In the course for! eam iat ; . {aye ] aa of ‘ . Ss d. i 
the third dear, (9) Music, General History, and Geography. Their ler ¢ irector of music anc mast r oO concerts ; an > in 
hooks, Boston Academy’s Manual, and collections of music books, L809, after the departure of Reichardt, the king of 
Board, $1 to $1,50, Clubs redace their board to 75 cts. week westphalia :nvited him, in the same capacity, to cas- 
. aaa nahh: a eae, sel. After the expulsion of the Westphalian court, 
mASUS Seas Bers: he lived in Eunich, where he composed and performed 
. . ; . is Trajan in Dacia. Sometime after, he went to Pa- 
Musical Intelligence Office, No. 8 Court Square!!! nis anata etl! ae at i a oultiin ean 

. ; > : lris, Where hegs s ring. ‘sides many c i 
A student in the senior class of Dartmouth College. 1” «Segue. } ae i iateen off ol rea ballad 

. . - sroiec operas re ave a collie O yleas i a¢ 
who can give the best of reference, and who has had' a te ‘Wialins - Fer tase P ses ieaneaies ; 
some experience in teaching Singing Schools, would gna ig har a oe ; 5 ’ " 


be glad to engage in the same business for two or| bY him. In Italy, he is called the “dnacreer ef music. 


three moths in some town near the city. Address T.| 
R. Dartmouth College Hanover N. H. 
The southern people are free and open ; 

















| Derays or rue Visitor. Our subscribers must 
not expect to receive the Visitor as regular as the ris- 
] quick to ing of the sun. A thousand difficulties impede our 
patronize aud as easy to turn away If all things do)lourse. In the last number, a large extra expense 
not go well,—in most cases, opposed to instrumental) wag incurred, in order to give a first rate Thanksgiving 
music of any kind in church. This is not to be Won-)anthem. We cannot explain as to particulars. They 
dered at. It was even so, and worse in New England, »ay, however, expect ALL their numbers; and should 
a few years since. \it be necessary to be one or two months over the 

In Vermont and New Hampshire there are many year, they will, with the blessing of Providence, all 
good teachers. There are also some places where he inal We therefore ask, we have aright to expect, 
good teachers are needed. At Dover, N. H. a teacher) that with such a course no fault will be found. The 
and chorister in the Con. church was wanted a short!inconvenience will at most be small. Five minutes 
time since. Also one at Fall River Ct. = explanation would perfectly satisfy, we are as- 

7 We do particularly ask, Ministers, members of} sured. any one of our subscribers. 
churches and leading persons in congregations, where || Gos other thing. Ufany do not receive a number, 
ever a notice of this intelligence office may come, tO or the proper number, request the Postmaster to in- 
inform us of all such places when choristers and teach | form us to that effect, and we will cheerfully rectify 
ers are wanted. Also any teachers who can furnish) {he matter. We intend to deal justly in all these af- 
cood references as to character and success in teaching, fairs, and®shall be much obliged to be informed of 
to do the same if out of employ. Communications any failure on our part. It must not be forgotten, how- 
post paid, will be immediately attended to without /eyer that errors are chargeable to the Post Office De- 
charge partment, as well as to publishers. 

Teachers of Music in the City. It is not easy to ob-|, — re 
tain employment here for two reasons ; first, we have| Tur Press ix Dirrerent Countries. The an- 
some of the best of teachers, who have already estab-jnual number of new publications in Germany }s said 
lisheda reputation ; second, because there are con-||to be 7000—in France is probably 5000—in great Brit | 
tantly teachers from the country coming in, whojain 3000— and in the United States about 500 works, 
wish to study, and teach when opportunities are af-jjor 700 volumes, of which about three fitths are origi- 
forded, ’ nal American productions.—Phil. Ing. 
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Tue Daity Eveninc TreLeGrapn is the caption The Gospel Harmonist is the,title of a new singing 
of a new daily paper recently established in this city. book, by the Rev. Thomas Whittemore, [Universalist 
Its appearance is very neat, and the promises of the minister.] The music is of a lively, and perhaps 
editor and publishers are short and independent. It is||some would say, of a boisterous character. It con- 
to be devoted to the news of the day, and to be neu-/tains a great variety of different metres, also anthems, 
tral in politics. It could not be further expected ofjsentences, &c. We hope to notice this work again. 
us than cheerfully to commend its appearance, and 
wish the publishers all the success there is reason to}] . ” . he « ¢ ‘ r 
believe will crown the publication of a paper, which dpe of A aaa N. x. yee heoee peer contains 
is pure in its morals, interesting in news, and useful . the usua. Astronmical observations and information, 
in the main. resides various statistics and temperance matter, more 
particularly adapted to N. Y. 

N. B. Some clergyman, about a year since, drop-|| 
ped in thiscity,a little book, containing four sermons Procress or Newsparers. According to official 
and adiary of sermons preached, texts, places, &c.—/|returns in 1712, the annual number of British news- 
This has come into the hands of the editor of the Mu-|papers was 15,000,000; in 1753, in consequence of 
sical Visitor, who will retain it awhile, with the hope} the stamp duty, the number fell to 1,500,000; in 1760, 
that this notice may be the means of securing to the)the aggregate number rose again to 9,500,000 ; in 1790 
owner what to him must be valuable. One of the) to 14,000,000, and in 1240 to something like 100,000- 
last entries noticed his preaching at Charles St., (Dr.||000. The progress of newspapers it will be therefore 
Sharp’s,) Boston, May 16, 140. Ifthe editors of two seen, is onward in the Old World as well as the New. 
or three of the principal religious papers would copy ||'The aggregate circulation in the United States cannot 
the above, they would doubtless act in accordance 'be Jess than 150,000,000. Nay, we know of three pa- 








THE PRESS. the Temperance Almanack For the me- 














- i] . . ¢ ’ ” . . 
with the golden rule. pers, published in New York and Philadelphia, whose 
SECRET SINS. aggregate circulation cannot be less than 20,000,000 in 
No power below a year.— Spirit of the the Times. 


Can raise a stain deep hid in human hearts, 
Sin creeps where entrance nothing else can find. 





Aad lives where all things else would blush to be. | Anew Sabbath School Singing Book is now in prepa 
‘Tis he alone who rules the universe, ‘ Teas : é sig 

te planets in thele courece muldien. aid lives ratiou by the Editor of the Musical Visitor. Mech 
Unseen in every thing, can change the heart, ; pains W ill be taken to render it a snitable work fer 
And make it pure as he himself ts pure. Sabbath Schuals. 





TRIDSTINZ. Wie Blo J. J. Benrens. 














Choral style. Arranged for the Visitor, by L. MASON. 
A TA TT ST Ee ATE A SR EN Rae anteater 
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al From agetoage ex - alt his name! God and his grace are all the same; He fills the hungry 
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aint. te - Nenll Banned Revert of te 2 

vail o-oo inth é the Boston 
(3° #0 5 oe Pat + fo elt Academy of Music. wad dl that more 
aaa aaa i, a — as — 1 ———®— than usual pains have been taken to 
9. secure an efficient orchestra, and 
| Se ae Soe +4 —|—— SF Somore than usual success has attended 
Sa i g-9 | @_@@ 0, t=e 5 @-f the effort to promote instrumental 
. music. The vocal performances, how- 






























| soul with food,And feeds the poor with ey - ery good. . ; : 
ever, have not suffered ia comparison 
eee IT oT Oe :~CWith those of previous years. Pecu- 
eee -@ 1-5 a liar considerations, have induced the 
a A A el government to disband forthe present, 
, ” the choir of the Academy, under the 
ee eee ee a ee a ee. coe ee i . of . 4 Se : . . 
2 eee ee - past regulations. ‘The juvenile choir 
ao ee Sees oe —@—+--H- has considerably increased. 
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